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may remain;" and when any one was announced whom he did not expect, as a minister or a general, if I rose to retire lie would say in a half-whisper, " Stay where you are." Certainly this was not done with the design of getting what he said reported abroad; for it belonged neither to my character nor my duty to gossip about what I had heard. Besides, it may be presumed, that the few who were admitted as witnesses to the conferences of Napoleon were aware of the consequences attending indiscreet disclosures under a Government which was made acquainted with all that was said and done.1
Bonaparte entertained a profound dislike of the sanguinary men of the Revolution, and especially of the regicides. He felt, as a painful burden, the obligation of dissembling towards them. He spoke to me in terms of horror of those whom he called the assassins of Louis XVI., and he was annoyed at the necessity of employing them and treating them with apparent respect. How many times has he not' said to Cambaceres,
1 Meneval (the successor of Bourrienne as secretary) says of this (tome iii. p. 3): " When Napoleon Avas excited by any violent passion his countenance took a severe and even terrible expression. His eyes Hashed, while a sort of rotatory movement took place on his forehead between his eyebrows; and his nostrils distended from the passion within. But these transitory emotions, whatever was their cause, never disordered his mind. He seemed to govern at will these explosions, which indeed became less and less frequent with time. His head remained cold, his blood never ran to it, but flowed to his heart. In his ordinary state his face was calm and gently serious. A most gracious smile illuminated his countenance when he was cheered by good humor, or by the wish to be agreeable. In familiar conversation his laugh was sharp and mocking."
Madame de Be'musat (tome i. p. 119) gives a memorable instance of this rapid assumption of anger. Before the celebrated stormy scene with Lord Whit worth Napoleon had been playing with the young son of his brother Louis, and giving his wife and Madame de Remusat advice as to their dress. " Suddenly they came to inform him that the circle was formed. While he rose abruptly, and his gayety disappeared from his lips, I was struck with the severe expression, which suddenly replaced it. His color seemed to almost blanch at his will, his features contracted, and all this in less time than it takes to tell it." M, Paul de Be'musat himself says that once, after a violent scene, the Emperor went up to the Abbe' de Pradt, and said to him, " You believed I was really angry? undeceive yourself. With me anger never passes that," and he glanced his hand before his neck, to indicate that the motion of his bile never reached so far as to trouble his head (R&musat, tome i. p. 120).
Madame de K-emusat praises his smile (tome i. p. 101), and Mole' said " qu'il n'a jamais vu de sourire phis aimable, ou du moms plus distingue', plus fin, que celui de Napoleon et celui de Chateaubriand. Mais ni Tun iii Tautre ne souriaient tous les jours" (Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand, tome i. p. 157). that Napoleon was a very good tenant. He made everything most comfortable. He has arranged everything excellently for me! " (Mctternich, tome i. p. 243).ut very little.riod much attached to Eugene JBeaiiliarnais, who, to do him justice, was a charming youth. He knew less of Hortense; hut her youth and sweetness of temper, and the protection of which, as his ad op ted'daughter, she besought him not to deprive her, proved powerful advocates, and overcame his resistance.
